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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 





The Sunday Library ; or, The Protestants’ Manual for the Sabbath 
Day: being a Selection of Sermons, from Eminent Divines of the 
Church of England, chiefly within the last half century ; with 
occasional Biographical Sketches and Notes. By the Rev. J. F. 
Dibdin, D.D., Rector of St Mary’s, Bryanstone Square, and 
Vicar of Exning, Suffolk. 12mo. Vol. i. pp. 369. Longman. 

Tus is the commencement of another “ Library” series, the ob- 

ject of which, to use the language of the reverend Editor, is to be 

“ made instrumental to the propagation of mora! and religious 

truths” in a form at once “pleasing and cheap.” 

The pleasing form must be acknowledged on all hands. The 
book is got up in the usual elegant style of the publishers: there 
is a frontispiece, consisting of a goud portrait, after Owen, of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury: Dr Dibdin has indulged himself and 
his brother book-worms (of which we claim to be one), with a 
vignette of the south front of Lambeth Palace, at the head of the 
dedication to his Grace: and at the back of the title-page is an- 
other vignette ofthe Bible and Crown, with the motto, “ Honour all 
men, love the brotherhood ; fear God; honour the king.” There 
is no symbol, by the way, for love of the brotherhood, nor the 
honour that is to be paid to all men; which we think a pity. The 
Bible stands for the fear of God, and the Crown for the honour 
to be paid the king. But how is it on these occasions that we 
have nothing to symbolize the love of the brotherhood, and the 
consideration that is to be had for his Majesty’s subjects ? 

The cheapness of the publication will perhaps be disputed. Not 
that it is dearer than others of the like size and embellishment. It 
is at least equal in those respects to the very best of them, but the 
matter will be looked upon with very different eyes by different 
people: and for many who will doubtless be willing to give their 
five shillings to read the book, there unquestionably exist vast 
numbers, in these days, who would give as much to eschew the pri- 
vilege. The Doctor may think that these are the persons who are 
in especial need of the book, and who would be grateful for its 
contents, if once acquainted with them:. but the general run of 
intellect is further gone, we fear, than he supposes. 


It demands a 
little more reasoning and consistency than it nsed. 


There are many 
who have the most exalted opinion of Christianity, who will not 
think it preached up to in these volumes, or even understood. There 
are many, impressed with the most beneficent ideas of a Supreme 
Being, who will think them grossly contradicted. What ap- 
pears to Dr Dibdin to be the fairest statements, will be taken 
by them for the reverse; its most satisfied conclusions will ap- 
pear to them gratuitous assumptions; its ‘claims to consistency 
full of the most extraordinary contradictions. We confess 
we were surprised to see how poor a thing the reputation 
of some clerical writers can turn out to be. How little there 
is, for instance, in the sermon here extracted from the writ- 
ings of Bishop Porteus, to satisfy a mind of common enquiry,— 
or in Bishop Horne,—or the celebrated Horsley, who in temper 
however, if not in argument, was too much of what the Apostle 
says, no Bishop ought to be, a “striker.” Bishop Blomfield is 
altogether a poor hand, as the public had lately occasion to 
witness in his half-witted pamphlet about the Sabbath. The offi- 
cial habit spoils all. Authority can never reason properly, other- 
wise it brings its own claims into doubt. The preacher on pay bas 
his pay to take care of as well as his argument. What would have 
become of the world, or of the imperfect Christianity to which we 
have yet attained, if nobody had ever talked to us but constituted 
authorities. Assumption is their motto: admission is no longer 
that of the world. Dr Dibdin thinks that his publication may be 
especially useful at the present time, as a counteraction to the uni- 
versal growth of infidelity, and anti-clericism. But if he ventures 
to go with his book into any quarters where they prevail, the pro- 






































priety of his very first step will be disputed : there is an assumption 
in his very title-page. He describes himself as Rector of St Mary’s, 
Bryanston, and Vicar of Exning, in Suffolk ; and he will be asked 
how he, in such times as these, when bread is wanted for the sto- 
machs ofthe poor, as well as a stone to be received by the heads o f 
infidels, can officiate properly in those two places at once, and 
reconcile the good nature he seems to possess to the Bryanstone hot 
rolls, or Suffolk dumplings, of which he deprives some other 
clergyman. Having answered this, they will proceed to his next 
assumption, and so on through all the conclusions of his friends 
the bishops and pluralists ; and we fear he would have hard work 
of it. 

As we have a regard for anybody who likes anything besides 
himself, we like Dr Dibdin for his Bibliomania, for his love of {tall 
copies and enchanting vellums, and the cordialities he interchanged 
with the monks abroad over their old wine. Furthermore, he is one 
of those who are apt to ‘‘ commit” themselves (as the phrase is), 
out of a certain natural candour and social confidence; and his pre- 
sent publication is not without evidences of a simplicity of this sort, 
though, for ought we know, he may be unable to recognize them 
when laid before him. The sly reader, accustomed to dramatic 
plots and equivoque, will see differently. The best of it ‘is that 
the sermons of some of his divines afford evidences of the like 
Christian quality ; which, to say the truth, is the most inte- 
resting thing we have found in the book, and shows how 
much of their childhood men may retain under all circum- 
stances, even when the best of their doctrines have become iden- 
tified with sophistication. Some of these we shall lay before 
the reader, and though a different mode of obtaining a Chris- 
tian object is contemplated by the Editor, we believe that the 
perusal of them will terminate in no injury to any party. A good- 
humoured smile is not the worst sort of expression with which to 
read the sentiments of a church dignitary. 


‘ The first thing discernible in these sayings,’ observes Dr Dib- 
din, speaking of Christ’s Sermon on the Mount, ‘is their originality 
and 4oldness ; and the marvellous effect which the delivery of them, 
from so high an authority, must have necessarily produced upon 
minds stubbornly attached to, and deeply prejudiced by, Judaical 
rites and ceremonies, and principles of moral government. Nothing 
equivocal or compromising belongs to our Saviour’s doctrines. In 
an address, remarkable for the pregnant brevity of its style, the 
plain bold truth is fearlessly told, and the hearers are left to reflect 
or not upon its force. It was impossible for them to /ear and not 
to reflect. 

* A second thing discernible in these “ sayings” is, the frequently 
utter contrariety of the doctrines contained in them ¢o those in which 
the hearers had been brought up, and of which they are reminded at 
the very commencement of their announcement. Our blessed 
Saviour sometimes begins, ‘‘ Ye have heard that it hath been said 
by them of old time,” that it was thus and thus—* but I say unto 
you—” and then he proceeds to tell them that they must reject 
what they had before heard, and attend exclusively to what they 
were about to hear, if it was their desire to benefit by his instruc- 
tion: so that the firmness and fearlessness of the great teacher of 
Israel are equally discernible. —/ntroductory Remarks, p. 2. 


Bishop Bloomfield says, at p. 66, that— 


* Religion is the proper business of our whole lives. We are 
placed in this world for the express purpose of being religious ; and 
every part of our existence, which 1s not employed in the business, 
either of preparation, or of actual religion, is so much ¢ime lost.’ 

We can only say in answer to this, that if the Bishop’s portraits 
are like him, religion makes a man very plump and comfortable, 
and gives him a promising double-chin. We should have thought, 
if it had not been for the bishop’s remark, that he lost a little time 
in taking his dinner; but we find that it is not so, or that at all 
events the right reverend prelate contrives to unite religion “with 
lobster-sauce, ina manner that leaves pleasing evidences of its 
possibility on his aspect. 

“Let no one,” exhorts Bishop Porteus, “indulge the vain imagi- 
nation that a just, and generous, and compassionate conduct towards 
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his fellow-creatures constitutes the whole of his duty, and will com- 
pensate for the want of every other Christian virtue.” ’ 


Here we are given to understand that a man may want many 
Christian virtues, and yet be just, generous, and compassionate, 
How that can be we cannot conceive, nor what the many other 
virtues are, that are not included in these. 


«“ This,” however, according to the Bishop, “is a most fatal 
delusion ; and yet in the present times a very common one. Bene- 
volence,” he proceeds to inform us, “is the favourite, the fashion- 
able virtue of the age: it is universally cried up by infidels and 
libertines as the first and only duty of man; and even many who 
pretend to the name of Christians, are too apt to rest upon it as 
the most essential part of their religion, and the chief basis of their 
title to the rewards of the Gospel. But that Gospel, as we have 
just seen, prescribes to us several other duties, which require 
from us the same attention as those we owe to our neigh- 
bour; and if we fail in any of them, we can have xo hope of 
sharing in the benefits procured for us by the sacrifice of 
our Redeemer. What then God and nature, as well as Christ 
and his apostles, have joined together, let no man dare to put 
asunder. Let no one flatter himself with obtaining the rewards, 
or even escaping the punishments, of the Gospel, by performing 
only one branch of his duty; nor let him ever suppose, that under 
the shelter of benevolence he can either, on the one hand, evade the 
first and great command, the love of his Maker; or on the other 
hand, that he can securely indulge his favourite passions, can com- 
pound as it were with God for his sensuality, by acts of generosity, 
and purchase by his wealth a general license to sin. ‘iis may be 
very good Pagan morality, may be very good modern philosophy, 
but it is not Christian godliness.”’’ 

But Christianity is surely getting on, when infidels and even 
libertines come to make a virtue of benevolence. The Bishop 
seems to envy the fashionable world their new virtue; to be angry 
that publicans and sinners can take the Divine Teacher at his word, 
and threaten to do without the minor teachers. To be just, generous, 
and compassionate, he says, may be very good modern philosophy 
Modern philosophy will surely thank him for the compliment, and 
take itself, as he suspects, for something very like Christian godli- 
ness: for how a general license to sin can be compatible with 
justice, generosity, and compassion, is a mystery which it requires 
a theologian to understand. What are the many other Christian 
virtues, that are compatible with the absence of justice, generosity, 
and compassion? Can a man then be just without paying his duty 
towards heaven after the Bishop’s fashion ¢ Can he be generous, and 
yet think ill of Pluralities? Can he be compassionate, and yet 
the poor? For our parts, we hold with the great author of Chris. 
tianity, and not with the bishop; and think a man may. 

But what are we to think of the extraordinary announcements 
and accusations in the following passage from a sermon by Mr 
Benson ? 

‘ There has sprung up, in these degenerate days, a most pernicious 
class of infidels, who, without deigning, if indeed they were able, to 
enter into any serious reasoning upon the subject of religion, have 
been bad and bold enough to adopt all the conclusions of their prede- 
cessors as undeniably true. They scorn any longer to argue the case 
as doubtful; and assuming it as an admitted fact that revelation is 





utter forth their notes of defiance against the God of Israel and his 
saints: and it is with the charms of poetic numbers, and in all the 
glowing colours of poetic imagery, that one master-spirit has sought 
to insinuate the poison of doubt and distrust with regard to the 
mercy and the holiness of David’s Lord.’ 

We wish Dr Dibdin would make a selection of all the curious 
stories he could find in the course of his old reading, that have 
never yet been familiarised to the world. 


It would make a capital 
volume. 


And this reminds us by the way, that the public are in 
want of a Library of Fiction. Why do not Messrs Longman set 
their friend Mr Dunlop to work upon it? or apply to Sir Walter 
Scott? It would make a delightful series, illustrated by his pen. 





CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 








“A Swan-LikE Enp.”—Luccock, in his notes on Rio Janeiro, 
says, “ A purple bird, called a Sadiar, was shot near St Gonzales, 
and, though badly wounded, immediately set up a fulland melodious 
song, which continued until its latest moments.”-—Could this bird 
have been the Swan of the ancients, whose dying song is so often 
alluded to ? 

Carto Dotce.—Carlo Dolce made a solemn vow never to paint 
any but sacred subjects. His Madonnas, however, were all portraits 
of Maria Madelina Baldinucci. He was the victim of a pertinacious 
melancholy, which at times made it impossible to obtain a word 
from him: all his answers were sighs. On the day of his wedding, 
when the company were met for the ceremony, he was nowhere to 
be found. At last be was discovered in the church of the Annun- 
ziata, prostrate on the steps of the great altar, before a crucifix. — 
Lady Morgan’s Salvator Rosa, 

Satvaror Rosa.—A Roman Noble endeavouring one day to 
drive a hard bargain with him, he coolly interrupted him, to say 
that, till the picture was finished, he himself did net know its value; 
observing, “I never bargain, Sir, with my pencil, for it knows not 
the value of its own labour before the work is finished. When the 
picture is done, I will let you know what it costs, and you may 
then take it or not, as you please.”—Lady Morgan’s Life of Salva- 
tor Rosa. 

Enéutsu Notion or Kincs—An Englishman came to Lord 
Mareschal one day, without any letter of recommendation, to ask 
him to present him to the King of Prussia. His Lordship told him 
that it was not such an easy matter, and that many great Noblemen 
had been refused. “ Faich!” said the Englishman, “ it is not that 
I care much about it; but as I have already seen five kings, I 
should have been glad to make up the hali-dozen.”—Memeirs of’ « 


oi | Traveller now in Retirement. 
propose to apply the superfluities of the church to the benefit of | 


ANTIPATHIES.—Erasmus, though a native of Rotterdam, had such 
an aversion to fish, that the smell of it gave him_a fever.—Ambrose 
Paré mentions a gentleman who never could see aa eel without 
fainting.—Joseph Scaliger and Peter Abono never could drink 
milk.—Cardan was particularly disgusted at the sight of eggs.— 
Uladislaus, King of Poland, could vot bear to see apples.—Henry 
ILL. of France, could never sit in a room wiih a cat. 


CHARACTER OF Hospes.—He was frank, civil, and communi- 


| cative of what he knew,—a good friend, a good relation, charitable 


to the poor, a great observer of equity, and had no desire of gather- 


| prejudice for the gooduess of his lite.” 


incapable of any rational defence, they pour forth the torrent of | 


their abuse in language whose impiety and indecency I dare not 
repeat. It would be a shame even to speak those things, which 
these men glory in proclaiming openly to the world; which they 
utter in the streets, and courts of justice; and by which they have 
insulted the judges of the land, and would pollute the purity of the 
female breast. ‘To talk of the “impure morals of the Bible Deity,” 
and to pronounce the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, a 
God of “ cruelty, injustice, deceit, fraud, and the worst of human 
vices,” 
to familiarise to the ears of a Christian people. * * * *. 
not unadvisedly on this subject. They have been painful hours 
which I have given to the exemination of such writings; but | have 
given my hours to the task, because it was my duty to do so: 


—such is a specimen of the impieties which they have dared | 


I speak | 


and (thank God ‘and his protecting grace) the issue has been, | 
a conviction of nothing but the desperation of those minds, the | 


corruption of those tastes, and the pitiable ungodliness of those 
hearts, which could dare to be so hght and lustful ina matter of such 
unspeakable solemnity. Be it true, or be it false, revelation is 
always serious itself, and has consequently a right to demand seri- 
ousness from others: and it is a mark either of an unsound head, 
or an insincere heart, to meet it in the spirit of railing and of ribal- 
dry. Not only, however, do these enemies of the truth revile and 
speak all manner of evil falsely against the Gospel, but one of their 
basest and principal efforts is, to pour their calumnies into minds 
too weak to resist or refute them, and to clothe them in such a 
fuscinating garb, as may captivate the imagination and disturb the 
impartiality of the reasoning powers. It is to the daughters of our 
Isvael that some speaially recommend their impiety and impurity. 
It is in a form and lanvsave which may be level to the means and 
eapacitis of the less educated ; act of the community, that others 





ing wealth. “ This last quality,” says Bayle, ‘fis a favourable 
For a man who had lived 
solong (till 91) his reading was inconsiderable. He said himself, 
that if he had bestowed as much time on reading as other men of 
letters, he should have been as ignorant as they! 


Marernat Love.—A Venctian lady having lost her only son, 
became a prey to excessive grief. Her confessor attempted to con- 
sole her: he told her to think of Abraham, whom the Almighty 
commanded to sacrifice his son, which he obeyed without a mur- 
mur. ‘* An, my father! (she replied) God would never have com- 
wanded such a sacrifice to a mother.” 

VoLTarre’s CHARACTER OF CROMWELL. — Cromwell is de- 

erbed as a man who was an impostor all his life. I can scarcely 

believe it. L conceive that he was at first an enthusiast, and that 
he afterwards made his fanaticism instrumental to his greatness. 
An ardent novice at twenty often becomes an accomplished rogue 
at forty. Inthe great game of human lite, men begin with being 
dupes, and end in becoming knaves. A statesman engages as his 
almoner a monk, entirely niade up of the details of his convent— 
devout, credulous, awkward, perfectly new to the world: he acquires 
information, polish, finesse, and supjlants his master.—P/ilosophical 
Dictionary. 


Vatuation or Actors.—It has been usual to raise a very unjust 
clzmour against the enormous salaries of public singers, actors, and 
so on. This matter seems reducible to a moral equation, They are 
pi id out of money raised by voluntary contributions, in the strictest 
sevse; and if they did not bring certain sums into the treasury, the 
man: gers would not engage them. ‘These sums are exactly in pro- 
portion to the number of individuals to whom their performance 
gives an extraordinary degree of pleasure. The talents of a singer, 
actor, &c. are therefore worth just as much as they will fetch.— 
Hazlit?s Table-Talk. 
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A PROLOGUE OF ALL WORK, 
Age, Bard, 
Stage, Reward : 
Mind, Hiss, 
Mankind ; Miss, 
Face, Dare, 
Trace, British Fair. 
Sigh, 
Tragedy : Applause, 
Scene, Virtue’s cause ; 
Spleen ; Trust, 
Pit, Just ; 
Wit, Fear, 
Fashion, Hear : 
British Nation. Stands, 
Hands, 
Young, True, 
Tongue, You. 


Here we have some respectable observations on the advantages | 
of the drama in every age; on the wideness of its survey; the dif- | 
ferent natures of tragedy and comedy ; the vicissitudes of fashion ; 
and the+permanent greatness of the British empire. Then the | 
young bard, new to the dramatic art, is introduced. He disclaims | 
any hope of reward for merit of his own, except that which is 
founded on a proper sense of ; the delicacy and beauty of his fair 
auditors, and his zeal in the cause of virtue. To this, at all events, | 
he is sure his critics will be just; and though he cannot help feel- 
ing a certain timidity, standing where he does, yet upon the whole, 
as becomes an Englishman, he is perfectly willing to abide by the 
decision of his countrymen’s hands, hoping that he shall be found 
to sense, if not to genius, true, 

And trusts his cause to Virtue, and—to You.—( Liberal.) 





Parapise.—The Mahometans are accused of making their 
Heaven a sensual one; but some Christians have done the same 
thing. Gabriel Henas published a folio on the subject, in which 
he so particularly describes the Blessedness of Paradise as to say, 
“there will be music in heaven with material instruments, as on 
earth.’ Yet his account falls short of that of his brother Jesuit, 
Lewis Henricus, who affirms “that there will be a sovereign 
pleasure in kissing and embracing.the bodies of the Blessed; that 
they shall bathe in the sight of one another, for which there shall 
be most delicious baths; that they shall swim in them like fishes ; 
and sing as harmoniously as larks and nightingales. That the Angels 
shall be dressed like women, and shall appear to the Saints in the 
habits of ladies, their hair curled, their petticoats fardingaled, and 
in the richest linen. That men and women shall divert themselves 
with masquerades, feasts, and balls. That the women shall sing 
more agreeably than the men, to make the pleasure greater; | 
that they shall rise again with longer hair, and shall be 
decked with ribbons and rufiles, as they are in this world. That 
married people shall kiss one another, as in this life, and their 
pretty sweet children, which will be no small pleasure.” 


LuLty Tue Composer.—The fate of Lully is altogether a singu- 
Jar one. Mademoiselle de Montpensier, niece to Louis XIV. 
begged the Chevalier Guise then on his travels to find some pretty 
little Italian boy as a page for her. At Florence he met with Lully, | 
whose wit, vivacity, and musical talent determined the chevalier to | 
engage him. On his arrival he was presented to the lady, but his | 
figure obtained for him so cool a reception, that she ordered his 
uame to be entered on her household books, as under scullion. In | 
his moments of leisure, however, from the kitchen, he used to | 
scrape upon «un old wretched violin, The princess hearing he had 
a fine taste, procured him a master, and in the course of a few | 
months he became so great a proficient, that he was elevated to the | 
rank of court musician. Inthe year 1636, Lully was required to | 
compose a 7v Dewn on the recovery of the king, from a dangerous | 
illness. He composed a most excelient one, Nothing was neg. | 
lected in its composition nor in preparation for its execution. In | 
the ardour of his zeal he beat time himself; but melancholy were 
the consequences. In the heat of action he struck his foot; and 
bad management of this small wound rendered amputation neces- 
sary. All efforts to cure him were vain; he died, and was interred 
in the church cf the Augustines at Paris, where an elegant monument 
was erected to his memory. A singular conversation passed be- 
twixt Lully and his confessor, in the last illness, which shows the 
natural arcliness of his disposition and the foolish bigotry of the 
priest. He had been for many years a composer for the opera, the 
priest required him, as a proof of his sincere repentance, to commit 
his last work to the flames. Lully acquiesced, and pointing to a 
drawer in which the rough draft of Achilles and Prelixenes was 
deposited, it was burnt, and the confessor retired satisfied. Lully 
grew better, and when one of the young princes reproached him for 
having destroyed such good music. “ Hush, hush, my lord, (an- | 
swered Lully in a whisper,) | have another copy of it.’—Unhap- 
pily, this ill-timed pleasantry was followed by a relapse; the gan- 
grene increased, and the prospect of death threw him into such 
pangs of remorse, that he submitted to be laid on a heap of ashes, 
with a cord round his neck. In this situation he expressed a deep 
sense of his fault. and soon after expired.—Musical Biography. 

*Tis better to spend our time in reading a good book twice, than 
a bad one once. 





THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





PERFORMANCES OF SATURDAY NIGHT. 
Drury Lane.—Rob Roy Macgregor—and the Pantomime. 
Covenr Garven.—Cinderella—and the Pantomime. 





Covent GARDEN. 
Tue performance of Cinderella, together with that of the Christmas 


Pantomime, is like cake upon cake. The young visitors of the 
theatre have a double holiday portion of entertainment; for there 
is transformation and spectacle in the opera, as well as in the pan- 


_tomime; and it tells a favourite fairy-tale. Their is this advantage 
besides,—that the little part of the audience understand the sub- 


ject as well as the big; and to crown the satisfaction, the big seem 
to relish it quite as much as the little. We look upon this as 
an evidence of the good sense as well as poetical turn of 
the day. It is man enough not to despise the pleasures of 
the child: it can ride the hobby-horse, like Agesilaus: it has 
been reading poetry and novels for the last twenty years, and 
can reconcile marvel with matter of fact. One sight of a tra- 
gedy, unless it be of the first order, is more than enough. 
There are many we should no more think of seeing a second time, 
than of going to sit with our legs in a ditch, if it were not that we 


have to criticise new performers. They give you distress without 


recompense. The pain wants dignity: the effect is merely un- 
comfortable; it does not, and ought not to give you any 


pleasure, unless you want common feeling, 
roused by vulgar stimulants. 


and require to be 
The authors are neither children nor 
men: they have not come to poet’s-estate, nor ever will: they are 
destined to be ever sophisticate, affected, and undergrown. Give 
us childhood in preference to this, or else the wisdom that 
comes round to childhood, and has found its visions true. But 
we are getting serious, when we intended to be merry. 
word then, this 


In a 
fairy-tale opera is a thing to make one 
happy; and we find ourselves instinctively go to it as often 
as we can, All's Well that Ends Well, says the great and 
good-natured poet ; and all ends well in Cinderella, notwithstand_ 
ing the badness of the sisters and father. In fact, they are bad 
only to make the heroine more happy. She is in the ashes, only 


to shine out the brighter. And as she surmounts them at last, and 


_ becomes the best off, itt would be hard if they were so unhappy 


meanwhile as their badness might otherwise make them. 
they arenot. They have finery to their heart’s content. 
father loves finery too, and is fantastic. 


We see 
And the 
Virtue must not have 
everything ; nor vice want every comfort, till we can all of us be 
wiser. The sun “shines on the just and unjust.” Miss 
Thisbe and Miss Clorinda, must have the solace of a_ pair 


| of flaunting dresses, while Miss Cinderella in her dark corner 


enjoys the sweetness of her patience. We pity her heartily never- 
theless, and wish her to triumph: that is best for the eventual 
success of everybody, because it is the triumph of humanity. 

Miss Inverarity received her usual applause on Saturday night, 
and her enthusiastic encore in the finale. Mr Kreetey, we were 
sorry to find, was ill, and his place in the servant supplied by Mr 
Meapows, whe is quaint and clever, but is not so made up of 


natural comedy as the other. Mr Meapows is in too great a hurry, 


| from want of conscious power ; and though it was natural in him to try 


and vary the performance of the character from that of Mr Kee.ey, 
he did not vary it to advantage, especially in substituting common- 
place epithets of the formidable, when addressing the prince, for 
the “ Most Magnificent, Extravagant, fand Dreadful” address ‘of 
the other, which are words that hang well together, and have a 
meaning. 

We were again delighted with the dance of the nymphs by torch- 


light, before the chariot of Cinderella, and the torch-bearing genii 
in the air. ‘Ihere is something so charming in it, that the audience 
never fail to applaud. Could it not be made a little longer? a 
little more lasting? Might it not go as far into the depth of the 
stage as possible, and so come round with its circuit afterwards, 
instead of approaching the stage lamps at once, and turning off so 
soon ?—It is very beautiful. , 
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THE TATLER. 











PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. THEATRE ROYA i. ADELPHI. 
_ 4 a 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. This Evening, rE WRE Burletta, in two Acts, called 
' T YRECK AS i. 
This Evening, the Tragic Play of H Act yi) ¥.. SHORE 
PIZARRO. Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 
[By —_©=£.°: Dame Barmard, Mr DALY. Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Cora, Miss PHILLIPS, Elvira, Mrs FAUCIT. Miles Barnard, Mr YATES, Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, 
Ataliba, Mr Younge, Rolla, Mr WALLACK, Orozembo, Mr J. VINING, Captain Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE. 
Blind Man, Mr Hammerton. Topac, Miss Chikini. [A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act.] 
Pizarro, Mr H. Wallack, Alonzo, Mr COOPER, Act. I1.—Sum™er. 
Las Casas, Mr Thompson, Sentinel, Mr Salter. Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 
Tn Act Il.—The Temple of the Sun.—High Priest, Mr Horn. Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, Blackadder, Mr S. SMITH 
Priests, Virgins, Matrons, &c.—Misses Byfeld, S. Phillips, Russell, Bruce, Craw- Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE, - 
ford, Mrs Bedford, Mrs Newcombe.— Messrs Bedford, Bland, and Yarnold. Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, Walter, Mr HEMMINGS. 


In the course of the Evening, P. De Winter’s Overture to “ Tamerlan,’’ and Me- 

hul’s Overture to “‘ La Chasse du Jeune Henri.” 

Concluding with the National Air, “ Vive Henri Quatre.” 
After which, a new Historical Anecdote, (in One Act) entitled 
A KING’S FIRESIDE. 
[By Mr Morerrton.] 
Nannette, Miss MORDAUNT. 

Henri Quatre, Mr FARREN. Louis, Mrs WAYLETT. Gaston, Miss POOLE. 

Henrietta of France, Miss M. A. MARSHALL. 

Admiral Lord Effingham, Mr Thompson. D’Aubigny, Mr Cooke. 
To conclude with the New Splendid Christmas Comic Pantomime, called 
DAVY JONES. 

{By Mr W. Barrymore.) 

The Overture and Music, by Mr R. Hughes. 

Columbines, Misses BARNETT and BASEKE. 

Harlequin, Mr HOW ELL, Pantaloon, MrT. BLANCHARD, 
Clowns, Messrs SOUTHBY and E. J. PARSLOE., 

THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 

Scene I.—The North Foreland, with Light House.—II. Mother Carey’s Refectory, 
and Coral Cave in the Deep, Deep Sea.—II1. Quarter-Deck of the Spanker.—IlV. 
Susan’s Cottage, by Moonlight.—V. The Bilboes.—V1l. The Sun’s Watery Bed.— 
VIL. Farm-House, Sunrise.— VII. Ruins of the Argyle Rooms the Night after the 
Fire.—IX. Belle Vue Cottage and surrounding Neighbourhood.— X. The Brighton 
Archway, Erected in Honour of their Majesties’ Visit to Brighton, August 30th, | 
1830. Witha New Nautical Ballet.—X1. Commercial Dock Canal.—XII1. Nur- 
sery for Pet Children.—XIII. Outside of Upholsterers —XIV. The Diorama.— 
XV. Grand Hydraulic Temple, Ulustrative of the Union of the Waters. 

DIORAMA, Designed and Painted, by Wr Stanrievp. 
The Various Views will Display, the Stupendous and Extraordinary Military PASS 
OF THE SIMPLON. 

Town of Sion (in the Valois).—Valley cf the Rhone.—Brieg.—The Simplon.—The 
Schalbet, by Moonlight.—Village of the Simplon.—Gallery of Algaby (with the 
Effects of a Storm).—The Grand Gallery! cut through a solid rock 596 ft. long.— 
Crevola.—Domo D’Ossola.—Fariolo.—Lago Magiore, with the Boromean Islands. 


To-morrow, School for Scandal; and the Pantomime. 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


This Evening, the Tragedy of 
AZIO. 
[By Mr Miuman.] 
Marchesa Aldabella, Mrs CHATTERLEY, Clara, Miss PHILLIPS, 
Bianca, (3rd time) Miss F. KEMBLE. Giralai Fazio, Mr WARDE, 
Duke of Florence, Mr EGERTON, Bartolo, Mr BLANCHARD, 
Philario, Mr Henry, Falsetto, Mr Parry, Gonsalvo, Mr Baker, 
Theodore, Mr Mears, Keeper, Mr Fuller, Pietro, Mr Turnour, 
Gentleman, Mr Irwin, Antonio, Mr Heath, Aurio, Mr Crumpton. 


Previous to the Tragedy will be performed (for the 3rd time in this country) a 
go MS, Overture, by Friedrich Kuhlau. 


To conclude with the New Grand and Comic Pantomime, called 


HARLEQUIN FAT, AND HARLEQUIN BAT. 
(By Mr Farvey.) 
The Overture and Music, by Mr G. Stansbury. 
With a Speaking Opening. [By Mr Pevk&.) Characters by 
Mr BAKER and Mr F. MATTHEWS. 
Columbine, Miss LOUISA JOILNSTONE, 
Harlequin, Mr ELLAR, Clown, Mr PAULO, Pantaloon, Mr BARNES. 
THE ORDER OF SCENERY. 
Scene I.—The Giant’s Causeway, by Moonlight—l!. The Boyne Water.—III. Ex- 
terior of King O’Roirk’s Castle.—IV. The Grand anqueting Hall.—V. ‘The Ban- 
shee’s Ravine.—Vi. M‘Murragh’s Keep.—VI1I. Extensive View of the Lake of 
Killarney.— VIII. The Custtem-House and Quay, (Dublin) —IX. The New Bridge 
over the Venai—xX. The Pool—!ower—and St hatharine’s Docks.—XI. The 
Globe Hotel and Cutler’s Shop.— X11. A Market.—XIIL. Windsor Park and Castle. 
—XIV. Portsmouth Harbour. The Royal Yacht passing along the Coast, till she 
arrives off Brighton, and the Wlumination.—XV. The Triumphal Arch, Erected in 
honor of the Arrival of their Majesties at the Royal Pavilion, on August 30, 1830. 
—XVIL. Frog Farm and Kitchen.—XVII. Ludgate Hill and St Paul’s, as it was 
intended to be on the 9th of November, 1830.—XVIII. Lost in a Log.—XIX. 
Guildhall as fitted up for the Lord Mayor’s Festival.—XX and last. The Fairy 
Grove and Magic Palace. —_——- 
To-morrow, Cinderella ; and the Pantomime. 


FRENCH PLAYS, 
THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 





The following Performers will appear for the First Time in London :— 

Mademoiselle LEONTINE FAY. du Theatre du Gymnase. 

Madame ALBERT, du Theatre des Nouveautés. 

M. LEPEINTRE, Ainé, du Theatre du Vaudeville. 

This Evening, 
On commencera 4 Sept Heures et demie, par 
LEONIDE; OU, LA VIEILLE DE SURESNE. 
Vaudeville en Trois Actes, de MM. St. Hitarre, Virtrnecve et Deprury. 

Madame de St. Elme, Mile. Eliza. Mathilde, sa Fille, Mlle. Corra. 


To which will be added, a New Comic Burletta, called 
WAS I TO BLAME? 
Julia, Mrs YATES, Melville, Mr YATES, 
Lord Charles Everard, Mr Hemmings, Mathew Multiply, Mr Bayne. 
After which, the Burlesque Burletta, called 


ILLY TAYLOR. 


Mary Wagstaff, Mrs FITZWILLIAM. Kitty Sligo, Miss M. GLOVER. 
Billy Taylor, Mr J. REEVE. 
Carolus, Mr O. Smith. Captain Flatbottom, Mr S. SMITH. 
Old Nicholas, Mr Chapman. Ben Blockhead, Mr Sanders. 


To conclude with a New Grand and Comic Christmas Pantomime, called 
GRIMALKIN THE GREAT. 
[By Mr BucksTone). 
The Overture and Music by G. H. Rodwell. 
Columbine, Miss STALLARD. 
Harlequin, Mr GIBSON. Clown, Mr SANDERS, Pantaloon, Mr KING. 
Antico, Mr BROWN, 
THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 
Scene I.—Interior of Dwelling of the Mouse-trap Maker, Nosey Jack (Night)— 
Il. Exterior of Cats’ Castle (Sunrise).—II1. Fairy Retreat, near the Enchanted 
Spring.—IV. Enchanted Spring.—\V. Cats’ Coridor. \ 1. Palace of Grimalkin.—VII. 
Temple of Silver-rain.—VIII. The hing’s Mews.—-1X. Fishmongers’ and Oil 
Shops.—X. Doctor Surekill’s Dissecting Room.—XI. View in Westmoreland.— 
XII. Eating House and Cage.—XIII. View on the Wye.—XIV. Interior of the 
Old Ship Inn, Wapping.—XV. Brush Hall, in Chancery.—XVI. The same, out 
of Chancery.—X VII. Grocer’s and China Shops.—XV1L1. Catacombs.—XIX. and 
last. Temple of the Spirit of the Spring. 


ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 





This Evening, an entirely New Historical Burietta, called 
MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
Mary Stuart, (Queen of Scots) Miss FOOTE. 

Lady Douglas, Mrs knight. Catherine Seyton, Miss Pincott. 

Lady Fleming, Miss King. Mattie, Miss Kabrey. Moggy, Miss Lansley. 
Lord George Douglas, Mr Fredericks. Lord Lindsay, Mr ! rough. m, 

Sir Robert Melville, Mr Worrell. Lord Ruthven, Mr Beckwith. 

Roland, Mr Raymond. Dry:dale, Mr Newcombe. Sandy, Mr J. Knight. 


After which, a Grand Allegorical Burletta, in One Act, entitled 
OLYMPIC REVELS. 
(By Mr PLancHe.] 
Pandora, Madame VESTRIS. 
Prometheus, (an eminent Man-ufacturer) Vir J. Cooper, 
Swiss Boy, (a great Anachronism) Mr Beckwith. 
IMMORTALS—OLYMPIC REVELLEKS. 


Ganymede, Miss Greener, Minerva, Mrs thomas, Juno, Miss Stuart, 
Hope, Miss Langley. Jupiter, Mr J. Knight, Neptune, Mr W. Young, 
Hercules, Mr Worrell, Plutus, Mr Paget, Vulcan, Mr Brown, 
Apollo, Miss Melbourne, Bacchus, Mr W. VINING, Momus, Mr D. Smith, 


To be succeded by a Comic Burletta, to be called 
STEINBERG CASTLE. 
Flora, Miss FOOTE. 
Dorival, Mr Fredericks, Governor Steinberg, Mr Newcombe. 
O’Shaughnessy, Mr Brougham. 
The whole to conclude with a Comic LBurietta, called 
CLARISSA HARLOWE, 
Clarissa Harlowe, Mrs GLOVER. Mrs Harlowe, Miss Fitzwalter. 
Clerimont, Mr Raymond. Mr Harlowe, Mr Paget. Capt. Cape, Mr W. VINING. 





SURREY THEATRE. 





This Evening, an entirely new Ve ocrame, entitled 
ZAMOR, THE MEXICAN. 
The Music, by Mr Blewitt. 
Ora, Miss SOMERVILLE. Joan, Miss VINCENT. 
Dame Mabil, Madame SIMON. Robert, Baron kitz Wan, Mr GOUGH. 
Henry Fitzallan, Nicol Coll.rande, Blid, and Proadland, ir H. KEMBLE. 
Zamor, Mr OSHALDISTON, Edmund Vrpingham, Mr. HILL. 


Martin Walbourn, Mr DIBDIN PITT. Peter Poundtext, Mr Webb. 
Abel LackLrain, Mr Asbury. Walter Altrincham, Mr VALI. 
Ralph Perkyn, Mr Rogers. Monk, Mr Young. 


Raymond and Hubert, Messrs. Hobos and Tully. 
After which will be produced (4th time) a new Drama, (in Two Acts) entitled 
THE TWO PUPILS; OR, THE PEDAGOGUE PUZZLED. 
| Miss Morley, Miss CHICHESTER, (her 4th appearance) Fanny, Miss VINCENT. 


Lord Henry Delmont, Mr. HILL, sir ‘Thomas Morley, Mr D. FITT. 
Doctor Dirliewhacket, Mr WILLIAMS, Samuel Sliver, Mr VALE, 
Sir Yhomas’ Servant, Mr Webb, Servant of the House, Mr Lee. 


To conclude with, a New splendid Comic Christmas Pantomime, entitled, 
THE NEW YEAR’S GiFT. 
[By Mr W. Barrymore}, 
The Overture and Music by Mr blewitt. 





Madame Hebert, Madame Laudin, Leéeonide, sa Fille adoptive, MMe. HERMINIE. 


Louison, petite Paysanne, au service de Madame Hebert, Mlle. St. Ange. 
irudner, M. ST. AUBERT. Rodolphe, M. Alfred. 
Robertin, Frére de Grudner, M. Préval. Charles, son Fils, M. PAULIN. 
Suivi de la Premiére Représentation de 
LA SECONDE ANNEE; OU, A QUI LA FAUTE? 
Vaudeville en Un Acte, de M. Scripe. 
Caroline, Femme de Denneville, Mie. FLORVAL. 
M. DURVAL remplira le Role de Denneville. 
Edmond, Comte de St. Elme, Ami de Denneville, M. PAULIN. 
Gervault, Caissier, M. Gamard. 
On Finira par 
LE BAL CHAMPETRE. 
Vaudeville, en Un Acte, de MM. Scribe et Dupin. 
(Cette Piéce a été demandée.) 
Madame Durfort, Mlle. Corra. Josephine, Mlle. St. Ange. 


Angelina, Mile. FLORVAL. Amanda, Vadame Gamard. Toinette, Mlle. Eliza. 


Annette, jeune Paysanne, Mile. Emma. 
M. Pastourelle, M. Guenée. M. Beillejambe, M. Laporte. 


Poussif, Conducteur de Diligence, M. Préval. M. Durfort, Banguier, M. Cloup. 











Colum! ine, Mademoiselle Rt SiER. 
Harlequin, Mr HONOR, Clown, Mr T. HILL, 
Pantaloon, Mr ASBURY, Zany, Mr GRAMMER. 


} 
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|Cospurc THeatre. — Wat Tyler and Jack Straw— 
; Harlequin Silver Penny. 

| Sapcer’s Wexts Tuearre.—A Deed of Blood.—Har- 
| lequin and Mother Goose.—Golden 
| Pippin. 
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